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age. Sample copy free. 
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label, which shows you that the money has 
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The National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
OBJECTS: 

To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey, 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealere. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
E. WHITCOMB, Tuomas G. NEwMAN 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, G. M. Doo.LiTtTLe, 
A. I. Root, iW. F. Marks, 
R. C. AITKIN, J. M. HAMBAUGH, 
P. H. Etwoop. C. P. DADANT, 
E.R. Roor, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
W. Z. HutcuHinson, President. 
OrEL L. HERSHISER, Vice-President. 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 





EvcENE Secor, General Manager and Treas- 
urer, Forest City, lowa. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES, $1.00 a year. 


Sif more convenient, Dues may be sent to 
the office of the American Bee Journal, when 
they will be forwarded to Mr. Secor, who will 
mall individual receipts. 





A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
— frequently leads to a 
sale. 


NotTe.—One reader writes: 
“TI have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would be a very 
good idea for evary bee-keeper 
to wear one fof the buttonsj 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy bee, and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
enlighten many a person in regard to honey 
and bees.” : 
The picture shown herewith is a reproduc- 
tion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
ef the American Ree Journal. 




















Forty Years 
Among the Bees 








By DR. C. C. MILLER. 





The above is the title, and name of the 
author, of a new bee-book which will be ready 
some time in January, 1903, as it is now in the 
hands of the printers. It isa book that every 
bee-keeper in the world that can read English 
will want to own and read. It will contain over 
300 pages, be bound in handsome cloth, printed 
on good book-paper, and illustrated with over 
100 beautiful original half-tone pictures, taken 
by Dr. Miller himself. The book will show in 
detail how Dr. Miller does things with bees. 

The first few pages of the new book are de- 
voted to an interesting biographical sketch of 
Dr. Miller, which finally tells how he happened 
to get into bee-keeping. Seventeen years ago 
he wrote a small book, called, ‘‘ A Year Among 
the Bees,’’ but that little work has been out of 
print for a number of years. While some of the 
matter used in the former book is found in the 
new one, it all reads like a good new story of 
successful bee-keeping by one of the masters. 


How to Get a copy of Dr. Miller’s 
“Forty Years Among the Bees.” 


The price of this new book is $1.00, post- 

aid: or, if taken with the WEEKLY American 

e Journal for one year, BOTH will be sent for 
$1.75. 

Or, any present regular subscriber to the 
American Bee Journal whose subscription is 
paid in advance, can have a copy of Dr. Miller’s 
new book /ree as a premium for sending us Two 
New Subscribers to the Bee Journal for one 
year with $2.00. This is a magnificent offer. 
Better send in the new subscriptions before 
Jan.1,so they can begin with the new year. 
Or, if sent,at once, we will throw in the rest of 
this year’s numbers of the Bee Journal free to 
the new subscribers. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


144 & 146 East Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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* Editorial Comments, * 











When to Put Bees Into the Cellar.—Those who winter 
bees outdoors hardly realize how grateful they should be for 
being free from one source of anxiety that always confronts 
the man who cellars his bees. Just about now there will 
be some puzzling over the vexatious question as to whether 
the bees shall go in as they are, or wait for another flight. 
For some reason they have been left out till they have had 
quite a nip of frost, and have not flown for a number of 
days. Every day they continue out makes them less fit to 
be taken in. But there is a chance that in a few days there 
will come a day warm enough for them to fly. On the 
other hand, there is a chance that no day before spring will 
be warm enough for a flight, and the poor cellarer is on the 
rack to know which way to decide. Be thankful if you can 
winter your bees outdoors. 





A Bright Trick With Forced Swarms was given at 
the Chicago Convention by J.C. Wheeler, who, it seems, 
has been making such swarms fora number of years. Some 
say that all the bees should be shaken or brushed from the 
combs, so that the whole force of bees may. be left on the 
old stand ; and others reply that if the brood be placed on 
the new stand without any bees there may be a great loss 
from robbing, starving, or chilling. Well, Mr. Wheeler 
succeeds in leaving all the bees with the swarm and yet 
avoiding danger to the brood after the followlng fashion : 


All the bees are shaken or brushed off, and the hive of 
beeless brood is set on the old stand, the forced swarm near 
by. The field-bees will return to the old stand, and the 
brood will be well cared for. In a day ortwo the forced 
swarm is put on the old stand, and the hive of brood re- 
moved toa new stand some distance away. All the old 
bees will be sure to go to the old stand, and enough young 
bees will have emerged to care for the brood, thus leaving 
ail the bees with the swarm, and yet running no risk with 
the brood. 





Brushing Bees from Combs,—In a very interesting 
report of a visit to that veteran, O. O. Poppleton, Editor 
Hill, of the American Bee-Keeper, gives Mr. Poppleton’s 
plan of getting ahead of the dodgers when clearing the ex- 
tracting combs of bees : 

After dislodging the greater part of the adhering bees 
by shaking, the frame is rested upon the other frames, 
while Mr. P. at the right, and his assistant at the left, each 


provided with strong feathers, quickly brush the bees into 
the hive. By thus brushing both sides at the same time, 


there is little chance for dodging from side to side, and it 
is readily cleared, and passes to the hand of the assistant, 
who places it in the carrier while another is withdrawn and 
treated as before. 





Eggs for Drones and Workers.—In the British Bee 
Journal is copied without note or comment an article by Sir 
Edward Arnold, in which, speaking of rearing a queen, he 
says: 
Simply they build a special cell, shaped like the wicker 
basket that is used when pool is played at the billiard-table, 
and thither they conduct her Majesty. There does she eu- 
ter, “high and composedly,’’ like Queen Elizabeth, at Hat- 
field. In that cell she deposits one of the 2000 eggs which 
it is her daily duty to lay, and no microscope can detect the 
slightest difference between that egg and the others which 
will turn into workers or drones. But the bees place in her 
cell certain special foods, and lock up its gates with certain 
solemn observances, after which, in 16 days, lo! there is a 
new queen, who shall lead a swarm or govern in the old one. 


If Sir Edwin had said that no microscope can detect a 
difference between an egg intended for a queen and one 
intended for a worker, it would have been all right. But 
when he puts in the lot eggs intended for drones, and then 
says no microscope can detect any difference, it shows that 
he has not made microscopical examinations with sufficient 
care, for in an egg intended for a queen ora worker will be 
found one or more spermatozoa, while nothing of the kind 
will be found in an egg that will produce a drone. 





Is Sweet Clover Good for Pasture ?—Some report 
that cattle and horses will not touch it, others that they 
will eat it greedily. Both are no doubt correct; at least 
those who say cattle will not touch it are so far correct that 
cattle unacquainted with it must learn tolikeit. But that 
argument might apply to corn asa feed for stock, for it is 
said that cattle which grow up without ever having hada 
taste of Indian corn must learn to like it. Look at the cul- 
tivated taste of a cow for ‘“‘slops.’’ The family bossy will 
eat a mixture of dishwater and almost anything else, while 
a cow that has never had anything besides green feed or 
grain will sniff at it in disdain. 

An editorial in the Bee-Keepers’ Review has this upon 
the subject: 

Sweet clover as a pasture has been condemned by some 
people, but down in Lenawee County, Mich., I recently 
saw a striking illustration of the mannerin which stock 
will eat it down. Mr. C. A. Huff, of that county, seeded 
down 12 acres to sweet clover. By the way, he secured an 
excellent catch by sowing the seed in the spring with oats. 
One portion of the field was fenced off and rented toa 
neighbor, who put in plenty of stock,and they kept it 
chopped down close. Mr. Huff putin only a small amount 
of stock, not enough to keep the clover down, and it grew 
as high as a man’s head nearly all over his part of the field. 


Here comes a note from Dr. Miller bearing in the same 


direction : 

‘‘At onetime one or both of the Dadants said that 
sweet clover would not be allowed to grow if cattle were 
allowed access to it when young. I don’t know that I ever 
said so out loud, but-I thought that was putting the casea 
little strong. For the unkindness of that thought toward 
such reliable menI have been personally punished. Last 
year I turned my horses intoa field which contained a 
patch of sweet clover some rodsin extent. It was luxurious 
in its second year’s growth. I wanted it to re-seed the 
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ground, but those horses kept it eaten down so closely that 
scarcely a seed was allowed to mature, and whatever seed 
may have fallen and started into growth this year, nota 
thing has been allowed to continue in growth, and the place 
is now bare of sweet clover. Last year was an exceedingly 
dry season and the pasturage a- little short, or the case 
might not have been so bad. This year has been as wet as 
last was dry, and the horses have had more pasture than 
they could manage, so another field with a good start of 
sweet clover has been cropped by the horses in moderation.”’ 





Balled Queens in Swarms, says G. M. Doolittle in 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture, are sometimes responsible for the 
bees deserting the hive and returning to their old homes, 
just as they would do if the queen had not accompanied 
them. The remedy he gives is to find and smoke the ball 
to make the bees release the queen, when a general hum of 
content will announce that all is well. In exceptional cases 
the queen will again be balled ina few minutes, when the 
smoking must be promptly repeated or the hive will be 
deserted. 





Baby Bees—Too Funny for Anything.—Occasionally 
one meets with information about bees good enough to find 
a place in a comic almanac, albeit the medium may be very 
far from a comic almanac incharacter. The following sent 
us by Mr. H. W. Cornelison, of Wisconsin, and taken from 
that very excellent periodical, the Sunday-School Advocate, 
has beeu received at this office: 


A BABY BEE. 


The honey-bee, like every other created thing, whether 
beast, bird, insect, or plant, was once a baby. In the spring 
the empty combs, made just the right size for baby bees to 
grow in, are carefully looked over and made clean by the 
bees that were born the year before, and in these cells they 
lay some tiny eggs. Ina few days each egg becomes a lit- 
tle white worm. It has a large mouth like a baby bird, and 
is very hungry. Itis fed very often with bee-bread from 
the mouth of a nurse-bee. Ina little while it has filled the 
cell with its soft, white body. Then it no longer needs 
food. The old nurse looks at it and seems to say, ‘‘ Poor 
little dear, you are sleepy !’’ and shetucks a coverlet, which 
has been used before, all over the top of the cell, and goes 
to look after her other babies. She comes back to listen 
once in a while to see if it is all right, and she hears a little 
sound. It is the baby bee weaving for itself a blanket of 
the finest silken threads, for it must be wrapped up fora 
long nap. It is nowa chrysalis, and while it is taking a 
long rest its preparation for life is going on quietly and 
beautifully. The same divine hand that formed the baby 
boy or girl forms the baby bee, and does it justas wisely 
and perfectly. 

In about three weeks from the time the egg was placed 
in the cell, if you lift the cover and look carefully into the 
top of their house, you will see the top of the cell, or a little 
waxen coverlet, break gently. Then a tiny face peeps 
through the opening. It looks wondering and innocent as 
young birds and animals do. Then it puts two handson 
the broken rim of the cell and lifts itself out.—ELizaBETH 
GRINNELL. 


Comment is unnecessary. If ‘‘ Elizabeth’’ should get 
a text-book on bees and look intoa bee-hive, she might be 
better fitted to give instruction to Sunday-school scholars, 
but she can do vastly better work at writing funny things 
for the bee-papers by remaining in her present state of 
mind. 








seen 


‘¢ The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ”’ is 
the name of the finest bee-keeper’s song—words by Hon. 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘‘hummer.’’ Wecan 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 
sending us one new yearly subscription tothe American 
Bee Journal at $1.00. 





* The Weekly Budget. * 











THE CHICAGO-NORTHWESTERN CONVENTION had a 
gratifying attendance, especially of those outside of IIli- 
nois, and yet quite a number were absent who possibly 
might have been present if they had realized in advance 
what was to be the character of the meeting. Bearing 
directly upon the matter comes the following letter from 
one who was present : 


‘“* Mr. Epiror :—I wish Icould say something to some 
of my brother bee-keepers within easy reach of Chicago, to 
awaken in them a sense of the privilege they are missing 
by failing to attend the meetings of the Chicago-North- 
western. It was a wide-awake convention. ‘The time was 
not filled up with long, prosy papers, but the question-box, 
forthe most part, furnished material for live discussion. 
Bright bits of information sparkled out here and there, 
some of them from men who would never have given them 
in the columns of a bee-paper, nor in any other way than 
by the stimulating influence of personal contact with other 

-men of experience in convention assembled. 


‘* Possibly the plan of having a convention with little 
or nothing prepared in advance by way of program might 
not bea success with a sleepy presiding officer, but with 
the right man in the chair there will be brought out an in- 
terchange of opinions such as can not be secured in any 
other way. Written papers can be read at our leisure at 
home in the columns of the bee-papers without the expense 
of traveling miles from home, long speeches are likely to 
bore all but those who are making them, but face-to-face 
discussions are the things fora live convention. The per- 
sonal meeting and interchange of opinion between two bee- 
keepers is interesting and profitable in nearly every case, 
and when, by set agreement, the number of such persons 
meeting runs up into the scores, embracing in their number 
thoughtful men of large experience, it is hard for any one 
to attend without carrying away a considerable fund of 
useful information. Add to this the social feature, the 
hand-grasp of old and new friends,and those who have 
never attended a live bee-keepers’ convention little know 
the treat in store for them if they attend the next meeting 
of the Chicago-Northwestern.”’ 


Mr. JAMES H. FISHER, when sending the pictures 
shown on this and the next page, wrote us as follows: 


I have been sitting on the fence and watching the bee- 
keepers in this vicinity for about six years, and now I am 
about ready to come down and start for myself. I have ex- 
perimented for six years. I have 9 colonies in good shape. 

I will send a picture of my apiary and Mr. Beitel’s, 














Mr. and Mrs. Fisher, and the Wax-Extractor at work. 
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combined ; also a picture of my wax-extractor in operation, 
showing my wife and myself. 


This extractor is an improvement over the Swiss. It 
has a cone-shaped bottom so as to make it strong to resist 
the screw ; a cone-shaped plunger to work freely so as to 
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STEAM ~ BOILER. 








Outline of Mr. Fisher’s Wax-Extractor. 


follow down the combs as they melt, and keep the steam in 
contact with same. It is guided at the top lid so it has to 
stay straight. The steam comes up the small pipe from the 
boiler into the larger one in the plunger, then down, and 
carries the wax out tothe screen; from there it goes to the 
outlet pipe to a dish or panto receive it. Too much pres- 
sure must not be put on the screw, forthe more pressure 
you puton it the higher the steam pressure. The steam 
will carry the wax out to the periphery of the machine, and 
there will not be any left in the refuse. It works to per- 
fection, as the smile on the faces tell. 


Northampton Co., Pa. JAMES H. FISHER. 


THe DeatH or A. I. Root’s MorHer is announced 
in Gleanings in Bee-Culture. She died full of good works 
and full of years, having lived another score of years be- 
yond the ‘‘ three score years and ten.’’ 


Mr. R. D. CLEVELAND'S observation hive with bees 
appears on the first page. He has this to say about it : 


I send herewith a photograph of one of my hives which, 
perhaps from its singularity, your readers may find more 
interesting than one of my whole apiary. As you will see, 
it is an observation hive which I made myself, and have 
placed on a bracket shelf attached to the sill of the sitting- 
room window. 


I took a comb of brood with two queen-cells and all the 
bees and put in the observatory, and they went to work as 
if they had always lived there. The queens hatched in 
about a week, but we never saw but one of them. A few 
days after we saw ‘“‘H. R. H.’’ return from her bridal trip, 
and since we have watched all the various stages of house- 
keeping and rearing “‘ children.’’ I alsoadded a four-section 
super, but the honey-flow was so scanty that they would not 
goup.. I tried a section of uncapped honey for bait, and 
they took it allright, but left an empty comb. I intend to 
try again next year, and hope to get them to work in the 
super. 

I am sure if bee-keepers knew how easy an observation 
hive is to make and manage, and how interesting and in- 
structive it would be to themselves and friends, no apiary 
would be without one. RALPH D, CLEVELAND. 
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Convention Proceedings. 


THE DENVER CONVENTION. 


Report of the Proceedings of the 33d Annual 
Convention of the National Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation, held in Denver, Col., on Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday, 

Sept. 3, 4 and 5, 1902. 


Continued from page 790. 
THIRD DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At 2 o’clock Pres. Hutchinson called the convention to 
order, and requested Mr. W. L. Porter, of Colorado, to read 
his paper on **‘ Managing Out-Apiaries for Comb Honey.”’ 

Mr. Porter—As the topic assigned is on producing 
comb honey in out-apiaries, and as that is about the same 
as producing comb honey at home, therefore the paper will 


cover a kind of synopsis on organizing an out-apiary and 
running it. 


MANAGING OUT-APIARIES FOR COMB HONEY. 


The out-apiary is an invention of the specialist, that is, 
of the bee-keeper who devotes his whole time to bee-culture, 
depending on it for his income. In a country where the 
honey-producing plants are scattered, he finds it necessary 
to keep more bees than one location will furnish flowers 
for. In order that he may have a full crop he seeks a new 
and more favorable location. 

In an out-apiary three things must be considered: Ist, 
Location. 2d, Stock of bees. 3d, Method of manipulation. 

In seeking a location it is important that the bee-keeper 
should keep in mind three important facts, viz.: 

ist. There must be an abundance of honey-producing 
plants. 

2d. This must not be already stocked by other bee- 
keepers. 

3d. A favorable place to set the hives must be found. 
The land should slope gently to the south, with shade; on 
the north and west protection from the wind. 

After a suitable location has been found it should be 
stocked with bees which have been bred with special refer- 
ence to hardiness, to insure good wintering; strong wing- 
power, for long flights and to resist the wind. They should 
have energy and good comb-building qualities. There 
should be colonies enough in a place to make it an object to 
spend a whole day in one yard to furnish work for the bee- 
keeper and his assistants. The hives should number from 
100 to 150. It is necessary to have a bee-and-mouse-proof 
building large enough to hold supplies for a year’s crop of 
honey and increase. 

In winter the bee-keeper should make visits from time 





Messrs. Fisher and Bettel in their Apiary. 
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to time to prevent robbing weak or queenless colonies, 
especially those weak or dead from foul brood. In spring 
the out-yards need watching for colonies which may need 
feeding, and later all need stimulative feeding that they 
may be in full strength for the honey-flow. Before plants 
or trees bloom wheat-flour may be fed to be used in place of 
pollen, and the honey in the hive may be unsealed, and, 
where necessary, combs of honey given them. 

A very important problem which presents itself is the 
control of swarming. Many methods are used by different 
bee-keepers. Some make a practice of clipping the queen’s 
wings, and allow natural swarming. Others dequeen the 
hives entirely. Whatever method is employed, two things 
may be profitably considered: 1st, That shaded colonies 
having plenty of storage-room are less apt to swarm than 
those under opposite conditions. 2d. That a stock of bees 
may be carefully bred which is not predisposed to swarm. 


At the home of the bee-keeper there should be a com- 
modious workshop, well lighted and heated for winter work. 
Here all hives and supers should be prepared and sections 
filled with foundation. As fast as these are ready they 
should be moved to the buildings at the out-yards. Thus, 
everything is made ready for the rush of the season. As 
fast as the honey is finished it should be taken off the hives 
and stored in a warm, dry room. There the sections should 
be cleaned, the honey carefully graded and crated. The 
earlier this is done the better prepared the bee-keeper is to 
meet the demand for early comb honey at high prices. 


Managing out-apiaries for comb honey is not easy 
work. It is continuous work the whole year. It has some 
disadvantages over having all one’s bees at a home yard. 
Much valuable time is lost each day on the road to and from 
the yards. But there are great advantages. In one locality, 
from one or another cause, the bees may dwindle badly, or 
the flowers may fail, then if the bees are all there a com- 
plete loss results. At another yard, perhaps at a short dis- 
tance, conditions may differ so that there is a full crop and 
some profit is realized. Different parts of the country 
vary so that in one State it may be advisable to concentrate 
the stock; at another to scatter it widely. Each bee- 
keeper must study and adapt himself to the conditions of 
his own environment. ‘There is one principle that applies 
to all localities: To get good resultsin comb honey it is 
absolutely necessary to have all hives full of bees at the 
time of the honey-flow. W. L. PorTEr. 


Mr. Gill, who was to have responded to Mr. Porter’s 
paper, not being present, and being engaged on a commit- 
tee, the President stated they would proceed with the dis- 
cussion of the paper without waiting for the response. 


R. D. Williams—I have four out-apiaries,and I have 
never any use for a honey-house. When the honey is ready 
to take off I go with awagon andhaulit home; I think it 
is cheaper than to build a honey-house, and I don’t think it 
is necessary ; if a person is careful in taking the honey off 
he will have notronble. Cover it up well, and you can get 
away with it all right. 

R. A. Wilson—What is the best plan for handling the 
swarming question in out-apiaries ? 

Mr. Brown—In our locality [California] our out-api- 
aries are usually managed by dividing. We go through 
perhaps once in ten days and divide all colonies that have 
any indications of swarming ; and about two or three times 
over is sufficient, 

W. P. Collins—Do you take the brood-frames and re- 
move them from the hives you expect are going to swarm ? 

Mr. Brown—Yes. 

Mr. Collins—What do you put back ? 

Mr. Brown—Empty combs. 

Mr. Collins—That you had brood in the previous year ? 

Mr. Brown—Yes ; take them from the extracting super. 

W. L. Hawley—I understand this is for comb honey. I 
have two out-yards that I run for extracting, and the 
swarming does not trouble me very much; but if I run it 
for comb honey it would fail entirely. I think the system 
of removing or dividing is all right for extracting, but 
when it comes to comb honey, it is a question: 

Mr. Collins—I have seen hives prepared that way for 
comb honey, and I have taken five frames out of an 8-frame 
hive, and, in eight days after, I have seen a swarm cast. It 
is a very doubtful question whether we can produce comb 
honey in that way. My plan isto have two hives for one 
colony, and shift my colony, and fix the honey hive so that 
the hatching bees for the next 21 days pass continually 
through into the new hive; and itis not oncein a hundred 
times that a swarm will issue. 

S. Francis—I have had a little experience in managing 





some out-apiaries, and we have practiced the shaking-out 
plan ; we have the colonies all in good shape, and they are 
about ready to swarm, and we have the stands arranged in 
pairs. We take the queen from one and shake all the bees 
from the other, and-then make one colony of the two; we 
take the one we took the queen from and put it on another 
stand, and put the new stand on the one we took. the queen 
from, and in that way we get all the working force into one 
colony. 

Mr. Ivy—I would like to ask those people who recom- 
mend that plan if that does not interfere with the bees stor- 
ing comb honey? Do they continue as well after the 
manipulation as they did before ? 

Mr. Collins—As farasI am concerned I followed out 
the plan from which I suppose it has hindered a little the 
storing of honey. Where I have allowed the hatching bees 
to pass out through the hives which I shift the colony onto, 
I have been unable to see any difference. The plan Mr. 
Porter has spoken of is the one I follow where I wantan 
increase. If I don’t want it I attach the old hive to the 
new one so that every bee, in order to reach the field, must 
pass through the new one, so that when the worker returns 
he will return and stay in the new one. 

I never had any die, and it is the handiest way, by far, 
because it saves a second shaking. 

Mr. Hutchinson—Mr. Gill, of Colorado, is now here, and 
will respond to Mr. Porter’s paper. 


MANAGING OUT-APIARIES FOR COMB HONEY. 


When W. L. Porter has told you what he knows about 
running out-apiaries for comb honey, there is nothing left 
for metosay. But I will attempt to make a few comments 
and add a few suggestions. 

What Mr. Porter has said about locating of apiaries 
and about certain strains of bees, is terse, and to the point, 
and any one will find it profitable to follow his advice. 

In locating an apiary I like to have it convenient to 
drive to, and have at least one approachable side where I 
can drive to and from with my loads without being in an 
exposed place with my team. 

If I had everything just as I want it, I would prefer to 
have only one shop and honey-house. I would have a good 
shed at each out-apiary, under which to set supplies tem- 
porarily that were notin use. I like a good wagon adapted 
to the business, a Daisy wheelbarrow, and a large wagon- 
sheet. All supplies would be hauled. from the central loca- 
tion to the out-apiaries, and all honey loaded right from the 
hives onto the wagon and taken to the central location, 
where it would be cleaned and cased ready for market. 

With regard to the kind of hives and fixtures, and as to 
some particular strain of bees or some particular mode of 
management, I would say, follow no fad beyond the practi- 
cal point. There is a limit as to how far we shall carry out 
the minor details in the management of out-apiaries that is 
certainly found between the practical and fussy plans for 
such work. 

In the running of several out-apiaries for comb honey 
there is aconstant demand upon our energy, and while what 
Mr. Porter says about valuable time being lost in traveling 
from one apiary to another is true, we find thatthere is 
rest in the variation, and that the changed scenes and con- 
ditions help to keep the work from sameness and drudgery. 

Again, much depends upon being prepared, and if you 
are running a number of out-apiaries, and haven’t faith in 
your business, and faith in the promise of a seed-time and 
harvest enough to prepare for a crop during the winter and 
early spring, you do not deserve a crop, and,in fact, can not 
secure one. 

Af the close of the season finish your work just before 
the bees finish theirs. Don’t leave on a part of the supers 
perhaps all winter, but remove them, and take good care of 
all drawn combs, as they are valuable next season. , 

August and September is the time to put bees in condi- 
tion for next year’s crop. 

In conclusion I would say, don’t let this season’s work 
lap onto next year’s work, but put your bees in good condi- 
tion, clean up all your honey, both comb and extracted, and 
sell it. Save and make all the wax from combs that accu- 
mulate. 

If you are going to be a honey-producer, produce some, 
and when you get it produced sell it to some one who likes 
to dabble with pints and pounds, and turn your attention 
towards producing some more. M. A. GILL. 


Pres. Hutchinson—In order that some one may pass 
upon the exhibits, I would ask the Vice-President to take 
the chair so that I may get the committee to work. 
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Vice-Pres. Harris—Is there any discussion upon this 
response read by Mr. Gill? 

J. Merkley—Mention is made in the paper about the 
Daisy wheelbarrow. We are using what I call the daisy 
wheelbarrow ; the handles run straight to the wheelbar- 
row, and are hinged at the top, and thereis a spring under 
the top that rests on a top-bar running down to these han- 
dies. That will explain the construction of the machine. 
We have tried the Daisy wheelbarrow and several other 
kinds, and this is far ahead of anything we have used. It 
is simple to make—a thing you can make yourself if you so 
desire. 

Mr. Ivy—I would like to ask Mr. Gill, who recommended 
saving all drawn combs, whether he would use those combs 
the following season for the purpose of putting up comb 
honey, and, if so, can he have stored a first grade of honey 
in those combs ? 

Mr. Gill—I don’t sayI can put upa first grade of honey, 
but I can put up honey that will sell this year. 

Vice-Pres. Harris—If there is no further discussion I 
will appoint Messrs. Gill and Rauchfuss to escort to the 
front Miss Ellen Grenfell, Colorado’s lady superintendent 
of schools, whum I have the pleasure of introducing to you. 
She is one of the best educators, and one of the most brill- 
iant women that the State of Colorado has ever had in the 


position. 
ADDRESS OF [MISS GRENFELL. 


After that very flattering introduction I feelas if I 
would like to go to the back part of the room again. I came 
up here not as one understanding the scientific matters re- 
garding bees and honey, but simply asa person, who, being 
very fond of honey indeed, was naturally attracted by any 
gathering which tends to increase the production of honey 
in Colorado and the United States. As a school teacher, 
and one engaged in school work for about 20 years, I have 
every reason in the world to speak highly of bees. I don’t 
know what the educational people would do if they did not 
have the little busy bee to hold up as an example to the ris- 
ing generation as to how their work should be pursued; 
there certainly is not a creature after which the young peo- 
ple have been requested to pattern their ways as much as 
that little creature known as the bee. 

We feel very much honored—we in Denver and in Col- 
orado—to have you meet here from all parts of the United 
States. 

I came to Colorado so many years ago that I don’t be- 
lieve there were half a dozen hives or colonies in this State; 
I came when there was no railroad inthe State; and I 
know that for some time they were very unsuccessful in- 
deed in keeping bees here and producing honey; and I re- 
member when honey was a dollara pound right here in 
Colorado, and to a child who was fond of honey that was a 
serious matter; and I personally have a feeling of deep 
gratitude to those pioneers in bee-culture who persisted in 
spite of repeated failures, and finally have placed Colorado 
among the leading honey-producing States, that is, in pro- 
portion to the amount of farming land we have, and to the 
amount of agricultural facilities we have in this State. 

We hope you have had a pleasant visit here. We have 
all appreciated your visit, and we hope that you have mixed 
the sweet in with the work of your gatherings. I have 
read with much interest the account of your meetings in 
the papers, andI realize how much it meansto have an 
intelligent body of people gathered together and paying 
attention to these detailsof the work. Years agoit would 
have been thought perhaps a strange thing that people 
would travel from all parts of the United States—and I 
notice delegates even from Canada—to consider such a 
thing as producing honey and bee-keeping, and yet here 
you are; it shows that you have dignified the business, that 
you are bound to make of it truly a scientific thing, and 
that means that there will be great improvement, because 
when a body of earnest people put themselves to work to 
understand thoroughly the conditions and to improve them, 
it means that the whole business is going to be elevated, 
and that better results will be derived than otherwise could 
have been the case. The great things that have been 
accomplished in this world have not been by hit or miss 
work among individuals, it has been by the steady, con- 
tinued, persistent, systematic effort of the people all over 
the country who are engaged in that particular line. 

Now, I have taken too much of your time, you have so 
many valuable things to discuss; but I thank you very 
much for giving me this opportunity to meet you, and I am 
looking forward with much pleasure to the discussion to_be 
brought up here this afternoon. (Applause. 


(Continued next week.) 
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Rearing Long-Lived Queens and Bees. 


BY Cc. P. 


DADANT. 


HAVE read with interest the numerous articles and valu- 

able discussions on the above subject, in the American 

Bee Journal, for the past five months. Dr. Gallup’s re- 
newed mention of our name prompts me to present my 
views on the matter. 


I want to tell the reader that perhaps he does not know 
Dr. Gallup as well as I do. My acquaintance with him dates 
back to 1867. I was then 16 years of age, and, though a 
novice, I was much interested in bees, for my father was 
already beginning to succeed with them on a comparatively 
large scale. Gallup’s articles were among the first I read. 
He became noted at once for his practical methods, his 
pithy arguments, and the forcible way in which he expresses 
himself. At that time the contributors of the American 
Bee Journal were very few, and Gallup is one of the few 
remaining. I have kept the entire file of the American Bee 
Journal since the beginning. It was then, as it is now, the 
open field for discussion, free to all who kept within the 
limits of good-nature. Its first editor, Samuel Wagner, set 
the example, so well followed by his different successors, of 
refraining from influencing the deductions of:the readers 
by any criticisms of the ideas advanced, unless evidently 
improper or incorrect. It is a pleasure to go back to those 
files, bound by my father in a simple way, and with leaves 
yellow from age, and see how many of the so-called new 
ideas that are presented now were talked over at that time 
by our elders. ‘‘ Nil sub sole novum,’’ says the proverb— 
** Nothing new under the sun,’’ and many of the new things 
are only old things renovated, or presented under different 

conditions. 

The ‘‘ umbilical cord.’’ This new presentation by Gal- 
lup and Doolittle would explain to me athing at which I 
have often wondered. Ihave often asked myself whether 
the larva ate anything after it had begun to stretch in the 
cell. The food is at the bottom, the larva stretches with its 
head outward, therefore the food is behind it. Does it cease 
to eat as soon as it stretches in the cell at full length, or 
does it turn about once in a while, or does it absorb food 
through its skin, or is there a feeding canal—an umbilical 
cord—as Gallup says very properly, to help it to feed itself 
until it needs nothing more? I have looked through our 
scientific works in vain for the umbilical cord. Cheshire, 
Cowan, Cook, all say that the bowel of the larva is closed 
so that it cannot pass any dejections; they assert that most 
of the food is taken through the mouth, or perhaps through 
the pores of the abdomen. Cheshire states plainly that the 
larva turns about in the cell to throw up its stomach-lining, 
and lap up its remaining food previous to metamorphosis. 
I quote: 

“The imprisoned larva, having a little more than 
enough room for turning, must be freed of these objection- 
able resdua, but Nature is equal to the difficulty, accom- 
plishing all in a manner commanding our admiration. In 
a word, the larva turns its head upon its stomach, and 
pushes the former toward the base of the cell until its posi- 
tion is reversed, the tail being outwards, and, thus placed, 
it laps up all residue of food, especially from its old clothes 
(the previous moultings) previously referred to, until they 
are dried and practically occupy no space. It now throws 
up its stomach and bowels, with all their contents, and 
without detaching them from its outer skin, which is 
moulted as before, but, in this instance, to be depressed 
against the cell so as to form for it an interior lining....It 
now turns its head and resumes its old position ' 
Cheshire Vol. I, page 21. 

The above is concerning the worker-bee. 
he says: 

‘The skin and bowel are indeed cast as by the worker, 
but they are not spread out on the cell-wall. The bowel, re- 
latively small, and containing little waste product, is 
thrown against the side of the cell, just below the mass of 
royal jelly; and here the skin of the body is placed also, 
where both can always be found, by opening a queen-cell, 
on the third day after sealing.’”’ Here he adds: * During 


Of the queen 
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heres, by the dorsum, tothe wet royal jelly, and probably 
continues to take nourishment through a part of the skin.’’ 
(Page 243). Here he touches the point for which we are 
looking, but says nothing of an umbilical cord. 

I do not happen to have Prof. Cook’s latest edition, I 
think I loaned it to some one, but one of his former editions 
is at hand and he says: ‘‘ They [the larve] have a mouth 
with soft lips and weak jaws, yet it is doubtful if all or 
much of their food is taken in at this opening. There is 
some reason to believe that the honey-bees especially, like 
many maggots, absorb much of their food through the 
body-walls.’’ 

Cowan, while repeating the same thing, or about the 
same, on the intestine being blind and passing no dejec- 
tions, adds that the larva absorbs the food ‘‘ by the mouth, 
and likewise by that portion of the body floating in it.’’ 


If there is an umbilical cord—and there is one if Gallup 
and Doolittie have not mistaken something else for it—it is 
time that our scientists found it. This would not be the 
first time that practical men had compelled a discovery by 
pointing toit. Thesoft nature of the grub or larva renders 
the study of its physiology rather difficult, and that is per- 
haps why this has not been brought to light. Butif there 
is an umbilical cord, it surely exists in all the bees, and is 
only larger or smaller, sooner or later destroyed in each one 
of the insects. Thus of course the best queens would show 
it best. -I appeal to Prof. Cook, Prof. Benton, Prof. Gil- 
lette, Mr.Cowan, and all our other microscopists, to investi- 
gate this subject, and let us know what they find. Our 
text-books musi not ignore this if there is anything in it. 

Now as to the practical part of the arguments. 

There was a time when we reared queens for sale on a 
large scale. The Italian be2s were then scarce in America, 
and the queens were in demand to supersede the black or 
common race. We never attempted to rear queens in any 
large quantity under the swarming impulse. Our qucens 
were reared by removing the queens from a large colony, 
usually the strongest in the yard. When the cells were 
mature they were removed and placed in nuclei in which 
they hatched and became fertile. These nuclei were made 
with two or three frames of brood and enough bees to keep 
it warm. Some of the best queens that we ever had were 
reared in this way. It would be a waste of time for any one 
to tell me that our bees were inferior, for I know better. 
The crops that we harvested were the evidence. If the 
rearing of the queens in this manner had been an injury, 
we should have had an inferior race to the common bee 
whose queens were all, or nearly all, reared by the swarm- 
ing impulse in box-hives of all sizes. But our Italians were 
ahead of the blacks in everyinstance. A little later, we 
know that a great many queens were reared that were in- 
ferior, all through the country. I ascribe this fully as much 
to the in-and-in breeding resorted to, owing to the desire for 
yellow bees, as to breeding in diminutive hives. The Ital- 
ians were yellow, and every one wanted yellow bees. The 
yellower they were the purer they were thought to be. Thus 
quality was set aside for color. I believe my father was the 
first to talk about leather-colored bees. These were better. 
Why? Not because of their color, but because they were 
bred in reference to their producing quality, and not in re- 
ference to color. 

Dr. Gallup speaks of queens living 6 years, and occupy- 
ing 36 combs. Such queens are exeeptions. I never saw 
one. Weusedtoclip the wings of our queens, and know 
that the average is 3 or 4 years. Unless a queen’s wing is 
clipped it is next to impossible to assert that it is the same 
one, from year to year. Dr. Gallup may say that we had 
no such queens as he describes, because we did not rear them 
under the swarming impulse. But he will surely acknowl- 
edge that when one has had bees for nearly 40 years, one 
has seen queens reared in the natural way by the bees under 
the swarming impulse. It was the queens that had the 
strongest colonies which we clipped, because we feared to 
lose them. 

Now as to longevity of workers. I feel that I am in 
very good company when I am with Dr. Miller on any point. 
Dr. Miller often says, ‘‘I don’t know,” but that ‘gives him 
so much more strength when he says ‘‘ I know.”’ I hold, and 
think that he will back me in it, that there is not a queen 
in existence whose bees live from the first of May to the 
first of September. I say this because I have in years gone 
superseded many queens of-the common variety with Ital- 
ian queens—of course, had all been reared in the natural 

way—and I make bold to say that not a single bee will re- 
main on the first of September from eggs laid in April. 
But if the queen is changed in August there will be many 
bees still left on the firstof April. I believe that nine-tenths 





of the bee-keepers who have tried it will agree with me. 
This gives plain evidence that the main cause of short life 
is in the wearing out of the wings and the accidents, 
storms, rains, enemies of all kinds, etc. When there is 
plenty of honey in the field the life is short and the queen 
must be prolific to keep up the numbers; but when there is 
nothing in the fields, and the bees stay at home, they have 
much more chances of long life. The bees of a queenless 
colony will live longer, because they become apathetic and 
stay at home. 

I am very free to acknowledge that Gallup is right 
when he says that if we want long-lived queens we must 
rear them in propitious conditions, and not have her stinted 
and stunted by cold or want of food. Iam also very free 
to say that the Doolittle method is the very best that has 
yet been devised, to my knowledge, for queen-rearing. 
This is known not only here, but on the continent where 
Doolittle’s name will be fully as famous by this discovery 
as by: allof his numerous writings. If Gallup is properly 
named, since he gallops ahead in spite of his 82 years, and 
shows us the path, I must say that Doolittle has been given 
the wrong apellation, and should becalled *‘ Domuch.”’ But, 
gentlemen, I cannot agree to condemn all queens that are 
reared by other means, if they are reared with plenty of 
food, and plenty of warmth, ina colony that is not suffer- 
ing. 

Gallup says, on page 680: ‘‘ Mr. Dadant, Mr. Hether- 
ington and Mr. Quinby, all successful bee-keepers, use large 
hives, but they do not use hives four times as large as a 10- 
frame Langstroth hive.’’ Beg pardon, but my father, who 
was always trying something new, did try hives with 24 
Quinby frames, and found them foo /arge. He had some 25 
or 30 of these. Then he concluded that perhaps what the 
queen wanted was a large sheet of comb, so as to lay eggs 
uninterruptedly for twenty-four hours or more without hav- 
ing to pass on to another, and he had us build hives with 
frames 18x18 inches—a small barn. They were entire fail- 
ures. No, Dr. Gallup, we are as much as any one the 
champions of large hives, but the man who expects any 
queen, no matter what she is, to fill more than 13 or 14 
Langstroth frames full of brood and keep them full at one 
time, will find that he has to hunt for a very great exception. 
Exceptions do not make rules, but confirm them. 

I beg to be excused for writing such a lengthy article. 
This is not my practice, but I wanted to view the matter 
from all sides. I will sum up by saying that in my opinion 
we must rear our queens in good, healthy colonies, of good, 
prolific stock, not breed too much from just one strain, try to 
rear queens and drones from different mothers, and look to 
prolificness rather than color in our selections. I cannot 
see any other way than to breed from those colonies that 
have given the best results. It is after honey that we are, 
and the best queens will come from those colonies that have 
produced the best crops. Hancock Co., Ill. 
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Our Sisters in England. 


‘*One of our most prominent bee-keeepers a year or two 
ago wrote an article on our hobby as an occupation for the 
gentler sex, and at the time I felt perturbed, as I dreaded 
that a great and mighty Amazonian host might join the 
ranks and oust all of us who are mere men. The lapse of 
time, perhaps, or the discovery that affairs have undergone 
no serious revolution, have soothed my nerves and enables 
me now to view the matter with perfect equanimity, and I 
feel no perturbation of spirit even when reading over the 
list of new experts on page 381. Thirty-six ladies have ob- 
tained the much coveted certificate, as against twenty-six 
gentlemen. That must mean that the cult is extending 
and finding special favor amongst women, or that those go- 
ing forward give more attention to preparation for the oral 
and written part, as well as the manipulation of hives, so 
as to be better fitted for passing the examination with credit. 
I understand they are apt pupils, and, as might be expected 
of their sex, readier to respond fully and promptly to the 
questions of the examiner. They are tactful and fullof re- 


source in manipulation, and their smart and active, yet 
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neat and gentle, movements tell in their favor in capturing 
queens and handling frames. Even in regard to the heav- 
ier and more trying calls on their strength and endurance, 
I remember one of the examiners once wrote words of praise 
and commendation.’’—D. M. M., in the British Bee Journal. 


This shows that the women of England are pushing to 
the front, for 36 women against 26 men obtained certificates. 
That speaks well forthe women. Also that the journals 
are willing to accord to the weaker sex their full rights and 
privileges. 





Bee-Dress for Women—Smoker-Fuel, Ete. 


On page 713, the statement is made, that bees will sting 
anything black more readily than any othercolor. Miss 
Wilson says: 

“Tf there is anything our bees seem to object to, it is 
something black. I have known at least a dozen cross bees 
at a time to attack the black head of my hatpin, that being 
the only black object in sight.”’ 

Does Miss Wilson not wear a veil? Does not that cover 
at least 3 inches of the hat, making the rim black, besides 
wearing it over the face? If bees have such an antipathy 
to black, why is the black net unanimously adopted for pro- 
tection by all bee-keepers ? and why do not the bees sting 
the veil? Our veils would be attacked and covered with 
bees all the time, ifthey had such a keen appreciation of 
the difference of the color. Indeed, I have many times for- 
gotten and looked over a whole hive with my black veil 
thrown up, entirely covering my hat, and not experienced a 
sting. 

No, bees do not wait to see what colored shirt-waist you 
have on, but they scent what odors are objectionable, and 
if you have been doing light housework, or have been about 
a domestic pet, such as a dog, or a horse, their sense of ex- 
quisite odors are so acute they recognize it as a foreign 
odor, and sting immediately. I make it a rule never to wear 
my bee-dress outside of the yard. I disrobe on returning 
and leaving the yard. No, the grand secret of no stings is 
a perfectly clean garment, starched is best,and if worn only 
in the yard it will attain a peculiar sweet odor from the 
ozone of the hives, which, whether black, green, yellow or 
any other color, our little pets will delight in and never 
sting. Of course, there are a few mad bees that will sting 
any way, and when I havea colony that is cross I handle 
them very firmly, not nervously (a good bee-keeper ought 
not to have nerves); I give them a reasonable quantity of 
smoke, and talk to them; they learn in time to know my 
voice; and, right here, I want to say, with all due deference 
to the statement that bees cannot hear, I say bees can hear. 
Idon’t ‘‘ think they have ears, but that sound reverberates 
aimost with electric rapidity’’ though their little bodies, 
and is the same tothem as hearing is to us, one cannot 
doubt. You cannot walk past a hive without attracting 
their immediate attention ; and just fire off a gun in or near 
the apiary, and see what an uproar it will cause at each and 
every hive. Tap on the hive, and how instantaneous is the 
result. I cannot see how any bee-keeper can say that bees 
cannot hear. 

I left my apiary for a month; they wrote me the bees 
were robbing, and on my return I was worried. I entered 
the yard without veil or gloves; I went up to one very 
strong colony and spoke to them, and theyallcame running 
out, tumbling overeach other. I thought I would get badly 
stung, but instead they just fluttered their little wings and 
returned to their hive withont attempting to sting me, as 
much as to say, ‘‘ You are here; we are all right now.” 
Three other persons witnessed this extraordinary discern- 
ment of sound, and remarked it. 

However, to resume: I smoke a cross colony three times, 
with an interval of, say 10 minutes between, and usually 
after three times smoking. I can open the hive and handle 
the bees with no further trouble. 


Now as to the wearing of gloves. I think no bee-keeper 
ought to handle bees without them, because the hand natur- 
ally perspires, and this is exceedingly objectionable to the 
bees. I always wear a pair of kid gloves that come well up 
on the wrists, with the finger-tips cut off, so that I can feel 
when I lift the frame if there are any bees under my fingers, 
because if I squeeze and hurt them, they will sting, and the 
gloves are no protection then, because the stings penetrate, 
so one is better protected with the finger-tips of the ‘gloves 
cut off. Take an old pair of kid gloves, with no holes in 
them, rub beeswax well into them, back and front, place 
them in awarm oven until the wax has thoroughly per- 
meated the kid, and you have an ideal covering for the 





hands, and our little pets will alight on the gloves, crawl 
over them, and never sting, because the scent is agreeable 
them. I have written this before, for the sake of humanity 
to the bees, and comfort to ourselves. I wish every bee- 
keeper would adopt this method of wearing waxed gloves, 
as it also prevents the perspiration from saturating the 
gloves. 

_ And now, with regard to fuel for the smoker. I have 
tried everything for 15 years. I find chips from the wood- 
pile make the fire too hot, and sparks fly out of the top. I 
find rotten wood too hot, and also sparks and cinders fall 
out of the top. I find excelsior burns out too quickly. I 
use old sack, cut in pieces, say 4or 5 inches square. I dip 
one corner of the piece in coal-oil, and light up the smoker ; 
as soon as it is about ' burnt out, I put in 2 or 3 pieces 
more, thus creating a smouldering fire which if renewed 
say every '2 hour or 1% hours, according to how rapidly it 
is blowed, I get a good volume of smoke, with no spark or 
cinders to annoy the bees or cause danger of fire. Saltpeter 
I have never used, but if it caused the sack to burn more 
quickly, it would not answer my purpose. In this way I 
have kept rags smouldering for 3 hours, and while I go to 
lunch and back. 


_ I bought a Bingham smoker 10 years ago and am still 
using it. I had to have a new funnel made, but the body is 
as good as ever, and the tin is not burned out yet. 


I started bee-keeping with D. A. Jones, of Canada, andthe 
dress I wore then, I think, can never be excelled for cool- 
ness and comfort. My dress was grass-linen, with blouse 
waist, ruffles at the neck, and buttoned at the wrist, and an 
elastic run into the blouse at the waist, fitting tight over an 
ordinary gored skirt with a deep hem, a pair of bloomers of 
grass-linen, with elastics and a ruffle, fitting over my boot 
tops—thin kid boots, not laced too tight; a white hat, with a 
strip of Victoria lawn hemmed at each side, and made iong 
enough to tie with bow and ends, which could be removed, 
and laundered and replaced each week with a clean tie. 


I have been reading with much interest the different 
methods of queen-rearing, and although I have only reared 
queens for my own apiary, I wish to say, that D. A. Jones 
had all his $10.00 queens fertilized in those little hives, 
which I believe Mr. Alley is now using. I think Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Frank Benton were the first to use them, the latter 
for shipping from Italy, and many a beautiful leather- 
colored queen, with her 3 black dots, have I seen liberated 
out of said little hives. The small hive is no new idea—Mr. 
Jones had hundreds of them. This winter I will write an 
article on his method of fertilizing queens on the Islands of 
the Georgian Bay, of which there are 27,000. 

Maybe Miss Wilson had a little sister who had inadver- 
tently handled that hatpin with sticky hands, or else the 
bees mistook it for the center ofa flower; certainly the 
odor was objectionable if they were stinging it. 

Sonoma Co., Calif. Mrs. F. S. A. SNYDER. 


Yes, you are right, the veil I wear is black; mine is 
sewed under the brim of my hat. I had for the moment for- 
gotten it, but the veil is not nearly so black as the head of 
the hatpin or black cloth, as only the thread is black, the 
larger part of the veil being open-work or holes. 


We don’t all think alike about wearing gloves. While 
you and I prefer to wear them, the larger majority of bee- 
keepers could not be induced to wear them, as very few 
men wear them, I believe. 

Your fuel is excellent. Mr. Cogshall uses gunny-sacks 
for fuel. He roils them up, I believe, in a roll, ties them at 
intervals with a string, and then with an ax chops them up 
the right length to gointo the smoker. I am surprised that 
you are bothered with sparks and cinders from the chips. 
We are not troubled in that way. 

Those small nucieus hives have been in use along time. 
I don’t know how long Mr. Alley has used them, but Adam 
Grimm used them many years ago, probably before Messrs. 
Jones and Benton started on their bee-keeping careers. 





-wrerrrrrrretetrtrtrtr itt tii 


Why Not Help a Little—both your neighbor bee-keep- 
ers and the old American Bee Journal—by sending to us the 
names and addresses of such as you may know do not now 
get this journal? We will be glad tosend them sample 
copies, so that they may become acquainted with the paper, 
and subscribe for it, thus putting themselves in the liue of 
success with bees. Perhaps you can get them to subscribe, 
send in their dollars, and secure for your trouble some of 
the premiums we are constantly offering as rewards for 
such effort.Oa8 ee 
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Questions and Answers. 


CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 


(The an may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Eprror.| 








Growing the Basswood for Bees. 


1. When is the best time and the best way to plant bass- 
wood seed ? 

2. What will be the best time of the year to transplant 
basswood trees ? 

3. How old is the basswood before it blooms ? 

4. Will it pay to plant 2or 3 acres with basswood for 
the bees to work on? WISCONSIN. 


ANSWERS.—1. Raising basswood from seed is, I think, 
generally considered a troublesome thing, and I have never 
seen any account of any one making a great success at it. 
A row of about 25 trees runs from my honse to the public 
road, and every spring a number of seedlings spring up, 
but never live to the next year. This year I saw hundreds 
of them when they were two or three inches high, and I’ve 
just been out to look over the ground and I cannot finda 
single plant. What becomes of them is a mystery to me. 
Judging from the freedom with which these have sprung 
up, I should say it best to plant in the fall, covering the 
seed from a fourth to half an inch. 

2. In Wisconsin I should transplant in the spring. 


3. Idon’t know. Perhaps ten years. Plants that shoot 
up from the stump of a tree that has been cut down will 
bloom in less time than those starting from seed. 

4. With low priced land it might pay well. 


—— 


Filling Combs with Honey. 


Is there any demand for a feasible method of filling 
honey or syrup into combs ? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—Probably not. At onetime it was more or 
less common to fill syrup into combs with which to feed bees, 
and some excellent plans for that purpose were devised, but 
such improvements have been made in bee-feeders that it is 
somewhat doubtful that any one would care to fill syrup in 


combs. 
a 2 


Swarms Crawling Out After Hiving—Management for 
Extracted Honey. 


1. I have 40 colonies of bees, and last summer when they 
were swarming almost every young swarm would come out 
over the new hive one, two and three times before I could 
get them to stay. What was the cause of this? How can 
it be stopped ? 

2. Which is the best way to handle bees for extracted 
honey, to let them swarm naturally, and then let the young 
colonies store section honey, or build colonies, say about 
one colony from two old ones, or divide them in half, or 
shake them off the combs in anew hive? This year I let 
them swarm, and extracted from the old ones, and put sec- 
tions on the new colonies. I got 80 pounds of extracted 
honey, per colony, in spite of all the cold, wet weather. 

WISCONSIN. 

ANSWERS.—1. Itis quite possible that the new hives 
were too warm, because too close. If that was the trouble, 
the way to prevent it would be to give more abundant ven- 
tilation. When the swarm is first hived, see that the hive 
is shaded in some way, raise the hive from the bottom-board 
an inch or so by blocks, and for a day or two rdise the cover 
or shove it partly off, so that there may be a free circula- 
tion of air through the hive. It is a good thing in any case 
to take these percautions with newly-hived swarms. 


2. It is a hard thing to say what is best for each individ- 
ual. The plan which has alreddy proved so successful in 
your hands may be best for you, although you can only be 
sure about’ it by giving both plans atrial under the same 


conditions. That will not be a very hard thing for you to 
dos 





Bee-House for Winter—Text-Book on Bees. 


1. Iam new in the bee-business, and have 7 colonies. [ 
want some advice about my bee-house. It is 7x16 feet, paper 
on two sides, shiplap over that on the inside. There are 
two windows on top. Is that a good place to winter bees in 
this State ? 

2. What does a text-book cost? Is that the right name 
for it ? WASHINGTON. 


ANSWERS.—1. Such a house so constructed that the bees 
can fly freely whenever the day is warm enough, will very 
likely give good results in the State of Washington. My 
judgment in the case, however, is not worth nearly so much 
as that of some one who has had personal experience some- 
where near you. 


2. On page 815 of this journal you will find prices given 
of such text-books on bee-keeping. as ‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide,”’ 
‘*Langstroth on the Honey-Bee,”’ ‘‘ A B C of Bee-Culture,”’ 
and others. By all means, secure one or more of them. 


_— 


Large Hive for Extracted Honey. 





Can a hive 8 feet square, for one or more colonies of 
bees, be made profitable for extracting honey ? If so, how 
should it be built? Any suggestions you may make will be 
greatly appreciated. Iowa. 


ANSWER.—I never heard of such a hive, and I doubt the 
advisability of building a hive equaling in capacity thirty 
or more ordinary hives. The only suggestion I have to 
offer is, ‘‘Better not try it.’’ 











* The Afterthought. * 





NO Ww we 


The “‘ Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. B. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 








PREVENTION OF SWARMING. 


C. P. Dadant handles the prevention of swarming in a 
masterly manner. If there is a spot where I might rub ina 
little it is this. Mere space alone counts very little asa 
repressive. It must be comd space, and not only that, but 
comb-space, abundant comb-space, convenient to the center 
of the brood-nest. Even this, unless they have had it fora 
good, long while, may not suffice. 


I think that perfect wintering the winter before helps 
on repressive measures greatly. That is, colonies which 
have come up rapidly from mere remnants swarm much 
worse than those which have been strong all the while. 
Page 665. 

GOOD QUEENS AND BETTER ONES. 


And Yon Yonson, getting one too many systems into 
his head (if not two too many) thinks to rear queens the 
size of horses by rearing thera in the barn—whence he 
could ride them on the Gallup down the Alley. His conclu- 
sion that all good queens are good, but better ones may be 
a little better, is an unanswerable conclusion. On that 
basis our warring breeders ought to be able to make peace. 
Page 690. 

THIS DO, AND THY BEES SHALL, LIVE. 


First, plenty of good food ; second, plenty of bees; third, 
good shelter. Yes, sir, Mr. Dadant, this do and thy bees 
shalllive. Page 679. 

MOVING BEES. 


On page 685, I think Wm. M. Whitney’s experience in 
moving bees worth remembering, the outcome being so dif- 
ferent from what one would expect. No precaution at all, 
and yet everything came out all right—no going back, no 
quarreling. He doesn’t say, in regard to one of the moving 
troubles, whether he looked right sharp or not tosee. Some- 
times part of the hives get a great deal more than their 
share of the bees, with other hives correspondingly depleted. 
My guess is that it was being shut up quite awhile, under 
circumstances tending to make them kind o’ mad, that 
helped them to forget so well. It’s quitea distance, 130 
rods; so they were bundled off quite a journey as captives. 
It, might have been; different had it been 130,feet instead,of 
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130 rods; and especially it might have been different had 
they been working strongly right straight along on some 
source of supply. 


CLEARING UP HONEY-DAUBED SECTONS. 


Perhaps we are most of us too fond of killing two birds 
with one stone. Might kill ten singly while getting the 
twoin line. As to the plan on page 685 to clean up daubed 
sections, and incidentally feed in the open a needy colony, 
I’ll guess the latter bird will get away. Should have a lit- 
tle more hope if the whole hive of sections could be set over 
the needy colony fora few minutes, then carry all away 
and treat as described. I think a strange body of bees on 
plundering bent at times show some disposition to protect 
their plunder. Defending an entrance is largely the work 
of a particular and small number of bees, I believe; and I 
opine that these cannot readily be made to leave home and 
do service elsewhere. A beginner will say to me; Why not 
leave the sections on the needy colony when you’ve got 
them there once? To make bees elean up comb placed over 
them, and carry down the honey, is one of the provoking 
things of apiculture—more frequently failuie than success. 


” 


CALL *“*SHOOK SWARMS” SIMPLY ‘‘ SHOOKS.”’ 


As for the bad grammar of the term ‘‘ shook swarm,”’ it 
helps some to leave the word ‘‘swarm”’ off, and say simply 
a shook, or a lotof shooks. But I hear some of the boys 
saying, That suggestion isn’t worth ‘‘shucks’’—grammar 
may be better, but the sound of the thing is worse. Page 691. 


RED-TAPE AND RULES. 


How wonderful is red-tape! A national association 
anda government department are engaged in the same 
good work, yet the latter must not directly recognize or help 














the former. Rules. Very true that rules are oft necessary 
things ; but may we not havea rule or two too many some- 
times? When rules forbid that which is desirable, and we 
see undesirable things getting done in spite of all rules, we 
grumble. Wonder what sort of red-tape will be woven for 
use in the millennium! Page 693. ? 


EXCHANGING EXTRA-PROLIFIC QUEENS. 


The experiment of Dr. Hamlin and Dr. Gallup, exchang- 
ing extra-prolific queens, although somewhat costly, was a 
valuable experiment. Of eight such queens sent a long 
journey for test purposes all proved unprolific afterwards. 
Still, I guess that a week or two of just the right preparation 
will enable such a queen to go without much damage. Page 
695. 

QUEENS TO SUIT HIVE-CAPACITY. 


“If bees will rear a queen to suit the capacity of the 
hive where will the limit be found?”’ I echo this parting 
shot of E. F. Atwater, pages 696; but it is not (not on my 
part) with any desire to fling a hostile argument. I should 
not wonder if there was something in the alleged corres- 
pondence of queen and brood-chamber ; but whether that 
something isa large something or a small one, I wonder 
and doubi. Willing it should be either way. Also willing 
to find out that any good little queen can be boomed to 
the point of seeming a superior and larger breed. 








Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song in sheet 
music size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musical bee- 
keeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but to close out the 
copies we have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each, as 
long as they last. 





















The Royal incubator | 


isso good and works 
so well that wedon’t 











(counting Chicks Before Hatching) 
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on trial? Catalogue free. 

ROYAL INCUBATOR 
COMPANY, 

Dep. 75,Des Moines,Ia. 
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(~ JITIS A FACT 


That our line of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies are 
some of the best goods in the world, aud that 
our system of dealing with our trade is not ex- 
celled by anybody. Plenty of testimony from 
satisfied customers proves these things. Write 
and get our suggestions, our catalog and our 
discounts for winter-time orders—ALL FREE. 


The Largest Stock of Bee Keepers’ Supplies 
SCOTT & CO. 








in Indiana. c. M. F 
. 1004 E. Washington St., InpraNAPoO Lis, IND. 
~ 49A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Our line of sprayers ana appili- 
ances fits every man’s 


Hand,Knapsack, Bucket, 
F P 


ield, Barrel, ower 
& eprayers.twenty styles. Bestnozzies 
== made. attachments. formulas ete. 


- Select the useful and reliabl-. Catalog free 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


FOR SALE. 


7000 lbs. Extracted Basswood Honey, stored in 
basswood barrels and kits. Large barrels each 
holding 330 Ibs. net; % barrels, 180 1bs.; kits, 
33% lbs. Prices—7}¢c per pound in barrels, and 
8c in kits, f.o.b. cars at Viola. Cash must ac- 
company order. Sample by mail, 10c. Address, 
41Al3t N. L. HENT ORN. box 83, Viola, Wis. 


43 S088 1572730 $32] SIH 3 200557 WH" 
VR eR COlgsta a SPRINGHEX 
SHEEP MONEY ! 


if you work for us. 
pusiness 

























GOOD MONEY 
easy to make 
We will start you in 
the capital. Work 
Send 10 cents for full 
iculars. 


CO., Chicago, Ills. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 











The American Bee Journal has been very 
helpful to me, as I am yet a novice in bee- 
keeping. I prize it very highly for its in- 
struction in bee-keeping, and also for its high 
moral and religious tone when occasion offers 
for such influence. SrepHeN DAVENPORT. 

Albany Co., N. Y., Dee. 1. 





But Little Honey Gathered. 


The bees gathered some nectar about three 
weeks in July, and that is all they gathered 
the past summer, not one section of dark 
honey this year. Nearly all the bees will 
have to be fed this winter, or starve, and per- 
haps both. J. V. B. HERRICK. 

Hennepin Co., Minn., Dec. 1 


Short Season in Manitoba. 


The season is so short here that colonies 
have to be very strong early in the spring in 
order to get lots of honey. 

[ have a very poor place to winter my bees. 
I tried four different ways of wintering in the 
cellar last winter. I had four even-sized co] 
onies. One died in January, and another was 
very weak in the spring, and dwindled to 
nothing. The other two wintered in perfect 
order, and were strong in bees. I got 82 
pounds of comb honey from one colony, the 
other I kept for increase, and I got 6 colonies, 
making me 8 to winter this year. 

Manitoba, Canada, Dec. 4. A. GILBERT 





Wild Swarms—Ginseng. 


On page 762, ‘“‘“Utah” says he has had 
trouble with queens this summer. The bees 
have acted very queerly around here. Some 
colonies are queenless, and some have a good 
many drones at this time (Nov. 30), but still 
have good queens. I put my bees into win 
ter quarters last night. 

Last fall got a swarm from the woods, 
and asked you about their stores.* You ‘said 
they were short of stores. Right, as usual. | 





























INCUBATOR 


R. C. Rauerminster, Norwood, Minn., got493 chicks 
from 03 eggs. He followed directions, the ma- 
chine did the work, because it was built on right 
yrinciples and by good workmen. The IOWA 
as fiber-board case, does not shrink, swell, warp 
orcrack. Regulation and ventilation perfect. 
Our free book gives more testimonials and full 
particulars. Everything about incubation free. 


— INCUBATOR COMPANY, BOX 198,DES MOINES, IOWA : 


aH, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


‘*Bees in Colorado”’ 


I still have several hundred copies of 
the souvenir with the above title. The 
bee-papers and a good many people 
without visible axes to grind have said 
it is a valuable and attractive thing. 
If you should like to have a copy, send 
me a silver dime or 5 two-cent stamps, 
and I will mail you a copy. 























‘* Bees in CoLoRADO” is the title of a 48- 
page and cover pamphlet gotten up to boom 
the Denver convention. Its author is D. W. 
Working, the alert secretary of the Colorado 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association. It is beauti- 





fully illustrated, and printed on enameled 
paper. It is a credit to Mr. Working, and 
will be a great help in acquainting those out- 
side of Colorado with the bee and honey 
characteristics and opportunites of that 
State.—American Bee Journal. 






D. W. WORKING, Box 432, Denver, Golo. 











Don’t Pay Double. 


We'll sell you a better hatcher 


for the money than any other 










SURE HATCH INCTBATOR CO,, 
Clay Center, Neb, or Columbus, Ohio. 











Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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DISGOUNGS 1OF Early Orders. 


On all cash orders received before Jan. 1, 1903, we will allow you a discount 
of 4 percent; before April 1st, 2 percent. Send us a list of the goods you want 
and we will quote prices by return mail. 


G. B. LEWIS Co., 
Manufacturers of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, WATERTOWN, WIS., U.S. A. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


WHITE GOMB HONEY WANTED. 


Please write us, stating source gathered from, quantity, and price delivered 
here. It must be put up in no-drip cases. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CoO., 
144 & 146 E, Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 












































it Means Something 


\\ to the world that there is one old family remedy that is believed in by endless thousands 
of ‘ez 5 Vea 40 years’ ti 


2) WATKINS? “ese? LINIMENT 


—_ ~—C > lt means that here is a remedy that makes you feel certain of the lives of your dear ones 
[2 itithoa] in cases of accident or sudden sickness, It means many dollars sav ed to > 

fo you that would otherwise go to the doctor or veterinary. In all cases of ; 
cholera morbus, diarrhoea, flux, rheumatism, cuts, cramps, strains, burns, mumps, sore 
throat, diphtheria, etc., it is a God-send. 

Worth Its Weight in Gold. 
Red Lake, Minn., June 5, 1901. 

One time last summer I got very sick with cholera and thought 
sure we would have to send for the doctor, but after tak- 
ing 3 doses of W atkins’ Vegetable Anodyne Liniment 
lfeltas wellasever. Since then I use it every day and 
and find it the best family medicine in the market to-day ; 
itis worth its weightin gold. JOSEPH DUCHARME. 
Thousands of good people have written in the same wein. 
FOR ANIMAL it cures colic, diarrhoea, sprains, 

cuts,scratches, bruises,sweeney ,etc. 

Don’t wait until you are down sick, or injured by some 
bad accident, but be sure to get a bottie from our agent 
when he calls. If no agent in your county, write us at 
once and we will see that you are supplied. Price $1. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


We send our instructive 100-page finely illustrated 
Home Doctor and Cook Book to every inquirerfree. It is 
avery valuable and interesting work for farm and home, 
containing weather forecasts, fine cooking recipes, etc. 
We send it free whether you are ready to buy now or not. 


THE J. R. WATKINS MEDICAL CO., 
10 Liberty St., Winona, Minn. 
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Please mention Bee Journal when wriune 


C. H. W. WEBER, 


(Successor to Chas. F. Muth and A. Muth.) 


Central and Freeman Avenues, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Prompt service, lowest prices, with best shipping facilities. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 
HONEY-JARS ! 





{| THE BEST MADE. 
| ROOT’S GOODS AT THEIR FACTORY PRICES. 


b. sq.Standard,with cork, gr., $4.75 | 1-1b. «q.Standard,spring top,gr.,$5.50 


1-1 
— ee ad 375 | 1-lb. Keystone, spring top,gross, 5.25 


5-o0z. ** - ” ** 3.00 | 1-lb. Octagon, spring top, gross, 5.25 

¥Y%-1b. ty “ be “ 4.75 

100 lbs. white sweet-scented clover,$10 | 100 Ibs. White Dutch, $20 

SEEDS of )1001bs. yellow “ ” ** $15] 1 oz. Catnip seed, 2 10c 

¥ 100 Ibs. Alfalfa clover, $12 | 1 oz. Rocky Mountain Bee-plant, 15c 
Honey-Plants {100 its: Aisixe clover, $13 


Please mention Bee vournal when writing 


28 cents Cash i 
paid for Beeswax. 3K 28 cents a nega 


low, upon its receipt, or 30 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I11. 





This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 





when writing 
Advertisers «x«««« 


Please Mention the Bee Journal 





But they hung on until I put them out, ther 
gave them two combs of honey from a dea 
colony; the queen is the best one I ever had 
I got 90 sections from the young colony ; the: 
I split the old one into three parts, leaving 
one with four frames; one of the two-fram, 
ones built up to 70 pounds; none of my hives 
weigh less than 45 pouuds. This fall I am 
trying three more wild swarms, hived on dry 
comb. October 16 I fed syrup. 

I see one correspondent advises putting an 
8x10 glass in the honey-board. It is very 
good for warm weather, but as soon as it gets 
cold it draws moisture. I havea glass hive. 
but change boards in cold weather. 

How long does it take ginseng to mature 
from seed ? F. DURANT. 

Winnebago Co., Wis. 


[ Will some one who knows please answer 
the ginseng question ‘—Eprror. | 





Worst Season in 30 Years. 


I began the season with 68 colonies. I got 
two pounds of honey, and decreased to 60 
colonies, with prospect of a good many more. 
This certainly has been the worst season for 
30 years. R. R. STOKESBERRY. 

Vermilion Co., Ind., Nov. 27. 





Sweet Clover for Hay. 


I put my bees into the cellar Nov. 26, 150 
colonies in good shape. They had a good 
flight Nov. 21. 

The bees worked on sweet clover from July 
1 to Nov. 12. What do you want of a plant 
that will last longer than that ? Sweet clover 
makes good hay in this locality. 

Sauk Co., Wis., Dec. 1. H. H. Porter. 





A Good Foul Brood Law. 


I am glad to say that the State of California 
has now a good foul brood law which is en- 
forced to the letter, and I hope it will tend to 
free us in time to come from the most dreaded 
disease—foul brood; and that every State in 
the Union will do likewise, to banish for 
good this fatal calamity. 

We have had this month about 114 inches 
of rain as a beginning, and prospects are 
good for more. Gustav Voss. 

Riverside Co., Calif., Nov. 29. 





Feeding Bees for Winter Stores. 


Since arriving home from the Denver Con- 
vention I have had a pretty hard problem to 
face, that of feeding my bees for winter 
stores. In place of their gathering a sur- 
plus they were dragging out their brood to 
keep from starving. Some colonies had as 
much as a good quart of brood dragged out, 
and scarely any open honey in the hive. 


Cold and rain prevented their getting out 
after anything. All supers with a small 
amount of honey in them were removed to 
the honey-house, following up with a pail of 
sugar syrup, dashing a dipper full over the 
tops of the frames, repeating this in about 20 
minutes. This was sufficient to tide them 
over for two days,when we had warm sun- 
shine again. 

An examination was made of each colony, 
and only a very small percent of them were 
found with sufficient stores, and the next 
problem was, How shall I go about it to feed 
them ? 

Several ways were tried, but I found them 
too slow for 97 colonies needing enough stores 
for winter. 

Despite the advices from the veterans, | 
decided to try them ‘‘ wholesale,’’ and use the 
watering trough, which is 12x12 inches by 14 
feet long, with 6-inch fencing nailed together 
flatwise, with a %g-inch cleat between them 
fora float. Putting itin a warm, sheltered 
place I next arranged two 14-foot boards one 
above the other, and above the trough, with 
one end elevated about 16 inches. Sticks of 
stovewood were placed between them (the 
boards) to give bee-space. Two 5-gallon kegs 
with faucets in completed the feeder, except 





To make cows pay, use Sharples Cream Separators 
Book Business Dairying& Cat.212 free. W.Chester,Ps 
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FREE 


Christmas 


Dinners 


For 10,000 
Chicago’s POOR 
will be supplied by 


. You are 
invited to contrib- 
ute either cash or 
provisions Address 


CHICAGO 
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84 Adams St. 








Dexter Bldg. 








Overland 
Limited ”’ 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED 


THE UNION PACIFIC. 


THIS TRAIN 18 REALLY A 
First-Class Modern Hotel, 


Handsome Parlors, 
Drawing Rooms, 
Bed Chambers, 
Boudoirs, 
Libraries, 
Smoking and Reading Rooms,_ 
Barber Shops, 
Bath Rooms (hot and cold water) 

Superbly Appointed Dining-Rooms, 

Mirrors, 





glittering with 
Cut Glass, 


Fragrant Flowers, 
Electric Candelabra, etc. 
Promenades, 
Observation Rooms, 
Electric Lights, 
Electric Fans, 
Telephones, 
Electric Reading Lamps, 
Perfect Heat, etc. 





Runs Every Day in the Year. 





Full Information Cbeerfully Furnished 
on Application to 


E. L. LOMAX, G.P.&T.a. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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Hives, Sections, Foundation, 


etc. We can save you money. Send list of goods 
wanted and let us quote you prices. ROOT’S 
GOODS ONLY. Send for Catalog. 

M. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Mich. 


“lease mention Bee Journal when writing, 


that lath were nailed on the boards 4 inches 
from each edge, and a 4-inch strip of sacking 
was laid down the center part of the boards 
to form more drinking-room. 

The feed at first was one-third sugar, but 
later they were reversed, with a tablespoon of 
tartaric acid for 20 pounds of sugar. The 
feed was placed in the kegs, and a stream of 
syrup sufficient to allow it to run off some at 
the opposite end into the trough. I have 
fed them 1500 pounds of sugar made into 
syrup, and a few colonies will need more, 
which I am feeding individually. 

I think they have sufficient to winter on, 
but I want to know it, so I can better enjoy 
the winter. A ‘‘ whole lot is just about right,” 
is good advice. 

As a whole, [ have no regrets having fed 
them.as I did. The main thing is to give 
them plenty of drinking space, that they may 
not crowd one another into the feed. I found 
when mine were working at their best, the 
two 14-foot boards and the trough with fenc- 
ing float was hardly sufficient space. 

Syrup made 2 parts of sugar to one of water, 
would be carried away at the rate of about 
125 pounds of sugar to the hour. I used the 
wash- boiler on the gasoline stove to make the 
Se and fed it as warm as they would take 

t. 


Before I commenced feeding all were 
examined and marked on the front of the hive, 
its condition as to stores and other conditions. 
Two drone-layers and one laying-worker col- 
ony were found, and their honey distributed 
to equalize with, so far as they went. 

Before feeding the last 500 pounds they 
were again examined, and equalized by the 
exchange of frames. I have some 1500 partly 
filled sections which I will give them as soon 
as I take them from the cellar. 

The weather during October was warm and 
pleasant, avith but few exceptions. The bees 
have worked some on sweet and white clover, 
and dandelions, which are still blooming quite 
freely. F. W. Hau. 

Sioux Co., lowa, Oct. 25. 
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Bees and Pear-Blight. 


The editor of Gleanings in Bee-Culture 
comments quite fully upon the able article of 
Prof. Cook, published in this journal on page 
664, quoting freely therefrom. assenting in 
general to the views expressed by the Profes- 
sor. The following extract from the editorial, 
however, takes a little different view, and is 
worthy of careful perusal: 


The question naturally arises, then, ‘‘If 
the local bee-keeepers of Hanford and other 
infected districts can not by any procedure 
abate the nuisance, what is there to be done ?”’ 
If the pear-blight would come anyhow with- 
out the bees, if it would spread from tree to 
tree by the agency of other insects, although 
not nearly so numerous, what possible good 
can come from persecuting the bee-keeper ? 
Even if it be admitted thatthe bees them- 
selves are almost the sole means for the trans- 
mission of the disease, then there is the stub- 
born fact that there are many colonies of 
bees in the rocks and cayes that are what 
would be called in law fere natuae, or ani- 
mals out of the jurisdiction of man, and, 
therefore, man can not be held responsible 
for the depredations that they may commit. 

Prof. Cook, in the first quotation above 
given, suggests or points out a reason why 
young nursery stock that has never bloomed 
should be blighted. The virus found in the 
semi-liquid resinous secretion, he says, would 
be visited by the bees, and, therefore, the 
bees would help spread the disease. Right 
here, it seems to me, we lack proof. I care- 
fully questioned the bee-keepers and pear- 
men in the vicinity; and so far asl can re 
member no one was prepared to say that bees 





were ever found on these young shoots—that 





I-lh Keystone 
ee HOnEY-Jars 


_ These are clear flint glass jars hold- 
ing just one pound, and the shape of 
a keystone. They are 7% inches high, 
and very pretty when filled with honey. 
The corks can be sunk a trifle below 
the top, and then fill in with beeswax, 
sealingwax or paraffin. We can fur- 
nish them in single gross lots, with 
corks, f.o.b. Chicago, at $3.50; two 
gross, $3.25 per gross; or five or more 
gross, at $3.00 a gross. These are the 
cheapest glass one-pound jars we know 
anything about. We have only about 
20 gross of them left. So speak quick 
if you want them. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0. 


144 & 146 Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


- CYPHERS INCUBATOR. 


World's Standard Hatcher. 
Used on 26 Gov. Experiment Stations 
in U.8., Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand; also by America’s leading 
er pen and thousands of others. 

old medal and highest award at 
Pan-American, Oct. 1901. 16- 
circular free. Complete catalogue, 
180 pages, 8x1] in., mailed for 10c, 
Ask nearest officefor book No. 50 
CYPHERS INOUBATOR COMPANY, 
Butale, \. ¥., Chicago, lil., Boston, Mass., New York, N, ¥. 
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FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sh in any way 
ou cannot afford to be without the best 
heep Paper published in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sh breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time, 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO. ILL. 
4% TO START YOU IN BUSINESS 


will present you with the first 6 you 
take in to start you in a good paying busi- 
ness. Send 10 cents for full line of samples 
and directions how to begin. 
DRAPER PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Ills. 






















Reduced Rate for Christmas and 
New Year Holidays. 


The Nickel Plate Road will sell tick- 
ets Dec. 24, 25 and 3i, 1902, and Jan. 1, 
1903, at rate of a fare anda third for 
the round-trip, to any point located in 
Central Passenger Association terri- 
tory, good returning to and including 
Jan. 2, 1903. Pullman service on all 
trains. Individual Club Meals, rang- 
ing in price from 35c to $1.00, served 
in dining-cars. Address John Y. Cal- 
ahan, General Agent, 113 Adams St., 
Chicago, for particulars. Chicago city 
ticket office, 111 Adams St.; Depot, 
Harrison St. and 5th Ave. 65-47AS5t 


POULTRY PAYS 


, when the hens lay. Keep them 

“ee ody laying. For hatching and brood- 
jemerstd | ing use the best reasonabie priced 
‘ h%) Incubators and Brooders — built 
upon honor, sold upon guarantee, 


THE ORMAS ~ 


L. A. Banta, Ligeonter, Indiana 


















‘ for 
Free Catalog 
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WANTED! 


at once, a few thousaud pounds of EXTRACTED 
HONEY, either White Clover or Basswood. 
Send sample, with lowest cash price. 

50A2t EDW. WILKINSON, Wilton, Wis. 
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The Novelty Pocket-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side, 






HOWARD M. MELBEE, iw 
HONEYVILLE, O. iz 





oy 





(TuIs CuT Is Tue #ULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 


address you wish put on the Knite. 


The Novelty Kaife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 





derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
the subscriber, aud on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 


shown here. 


The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 


rant every blade. 
corrode. 


The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
he rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; 


the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 


above. It will last a last-time, wit 


owner wi 


proper usage. 


bese Own the Novelty Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
1 never recover it; but ifthe “Novelty” is lost, having name and address 


of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise to try to ogee | the mame and ad- 


dress, would destroy the xnife. 


If traveling, and you meet wit 


a serious accident, and are so fos- 


tunate as to have one of the “ Novelties,” your POoCKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and in 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento could a mother 
give to a son, a wife to a husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the knife having 


the name of the recipient on one side? 


The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation of 
this ‘beautiful knife, as th~ “ Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. 

How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Premium to the 
one sending us 1 HREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3...) We will club the Novelty 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO, 


am Please allov’ bout two weeks for your knife order to be filiea. 


Chicago, ILL 
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MountUnionGollege 


Open to both sexes from the begin- 
ning. Founded in 1846. Highest grade 
scholarship. First-class reputation. 25 
instructors. Alumni and students occu- 
pying highest positions in Church and 
State. Expenses lower than other col- 
leges of equal grade. Any young person 
with tact and energy can have an educa- 

Send 


tion. Weinvite correspondence. 
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for catalog. 
MOUNT UNION COLLEGE, 
Alliance, Ohio. 
BR]R RR RNP rRrNNNNWS 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





The Cyphers Incubator Company, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., suffereda loss by fire Sat- 
urday night, Dec. 6. While this fire caused 
some loss, it was not specially severe, nor will 
it cause any interruption in filling their or- 
ders promptly. The fire destroyed one ware- 
house on/y (a frame structure); it did not 
touch to any extent whatever the main fac- 
tory or offices, nor the main stock-room, 
which is located inside of a large brick build- 
ing. A considerable stock of panels for in- 
cubators was stored in the warehouse that 
burned, also a quantity of clover products 
and materials for mixing poultry foods, all of 
which were totally destroyed, but in the 
main factory building, which comprises 60,000 
square feet of space, they still have ample 
materials for filling orders promptly, besides 
plenty of lumber in their yards, none of which 
was reached by the fire. The frame ware- 
house and contents were insured, hence the 
net loss will not be severe. We are glad to 
know that the Cyphers Company will not 
miss filling a single order promptly and satis- 
factorily on account of this fire loss. Send to 
them for their free catalog, and please men- 
tion having seen their advertisement in the 
American Bee Journal. 


The Nickel Plate Road 
will afford its patrons an opportunity 
to take advantage of low rates for 
Christmas and New Year holidays, by 
selling tickets ata fare and a third for 
the round-trip to all points on their 
line, Dec. 24, 25, 31, 1902, and Jan. 1, 
1903. Return limit including Jan. 2, 
1903. Through service to New York 
City, Boston and other eastern points. 
Chicago passenger station, Harrison 
St. and 5th Ave. For further informa- 
tion, address John Y.Calahan, Gen- 
eral Agent, 113 Adams St., Chicago. 
66-47 ASt 













Ss | 6-80 For 
200 Egg 
SINCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 





GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, II. 
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Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail—Wholesal 


I use a PROCESS that produces 'EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are m 
own inventions, which enable me to SEL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


at prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 


Full Line of Supplies, 


with prices aud samples, tree on application 
BEESWAX WANTED. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 





Tate’ 











they never saw them; in fact, except whe 
the trees were in bloom. It was admitted 
however, that ants and other insects would 
crawl alloverthem. For that reason I can 
not think that the bees are proven guilty as 
charged by Prof. Coek. If it be true that 
other ‘insects spread the blight on young 
nursery stock, it only goes to prove Prof. 
Cook’s other statement, that the removal of 
the bees controlled by man would not abate 
the nuisance. If beesdo not visit the smal! 
trees, and such young stock is blighted just 
as badly as the old trees, it goes to show very 
clearly that the same agency that scatters the 
disease on young trees (insects, not bees) can 
and does scatter it on the old trees. 





Safe and Rapid Increase of Colonies, 


Prevention, rather than securing increase, 
is the thing chiefly desired nowadays, but 
there probably will never come a time when 
it will not be desirable to be informed as to 
the best plans for increase. The following 
discussion on the subject is given in the Cana- 
dian Bee Journal: 


‘*TIs there any safe way to increase faster 
than by natural swarming ? If so, what is it ?”” 

Mr. Sibbald—I think the best way is to 
keep the brood-chamber intact as long as 
you can keep all the bees in one family; keep 
them all working together and you get far 
better results than to let them swarm; and at 
the same time you can take out one frame of 
hatching brood, put it in a hive; give them a 
queen-cell, and you will soon have a colony 
started there; you can add another one, and 
so on, and at the end of the season you can 
equalize them. You can increase almost as 
much as you like in the season and it costs 
you nothing scarcely. You have kept your 
bees all working, and your colony all to- 
gether, and you have the full force all gather- 
ingsurplus honey on that one stand while 
the other one is growing up. The brood we 
take out in the middle of the season would 
not be hatched and old enough to be in the 
field by the end of the season, unless we have 
a fall flow. 

Mr. Frith—When I was burned out with 
foul brood and lost all my bees, and I was 
anxious to build up very rapidly, I bought a 
colony in the’spring and I had 12 in the fall, 
and I did it just upon the same principle as Mr. 
Sibbald suggests. 

Mr. McEvoy—I wish to indorse what Mr. 
Sibbald said.. In selecting this brood I like 


BONE CUTTER MONEY 


© money spent for the Adam 
all Bearing Green Bone Cut- 
ter is money in your pocket. We 
1 con ou of this if you 
send for our Illustrated Catalogue 
No dam cuts clean, easily and quickly. 


W.J. ADAM, - JOLIET, ILLINOIS. 


WANTED faiths °sonA 
TRACTED HONEY! 
Send sample and best price delivered here; also 
Fancy Comb wanted in no-drip cases. 

THE FRED W. MUTH CO 


32Atf Front and Walnut, CrIncINNATI, On10. 


















If You Have 


never used Page Fence. take the judgment of 
over 500,000 farmers, and try just one roll of it. 
PAGE WOVEN WIKE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


SPLENDID 
PRESENTS! 


For a little work you can easily 
earn watches, clocks, silver, 
games, books, dolls,knives, guns, 
cameras, etc. Don’t miss our 

NEW pian and special premium 
ist. Write to-day to- HOWARD & CO. 
47A6t 519 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO. 
Piease mention Bee Journal when writing 
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to bring the frame above the queen-exc!uder. 
Every bee-keeper knows as well as I do that 
nine days after the eggs are laid, if you take 
a frame of brood out and examine it you will 
find sometimes there are quite a few of the 
young that are not fed as wellas they might 
be. That can be prevented by selecting a 
comb out of the brood-chamber that is nearly 
all full of larve that is not capped, and take 
that to start the nucleus. On and after that 
Mr. Sibbald and I will go together. 

Mr. Sibbald—I would do that, only the two 
or three days you have that brood up there 
they will carry up any amount of pollen and 
store it in the next. comb to it. 

Mr. McEvoy—That would depend some- 
what on the locality. 


Ra ON te eel Od EE eet tt 


Front and Walunt Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
1- pound, 


HONEY JARS &, poe 


with patent glass stoppers and steel spring are 
the best; only $5.50 per gross. 


See i 
SEND FOR CATALOG OF BEE-SUPPLIES. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS. 


INGHAM’S PATENT 
25 years the best. Sm ok ers 





MUTH’S 





Send for Circular. 
25Atf T. F. BINGHAM, Parwell, Mich. 


ENVELOPES 


printed to order, only 


$1.00 per 1000 


A neat little coupon on each envelope will 
bring you dollars. Other printing cheap. Ad- 
dress at once, 


HOWARD & Co., 
47A6t 519 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. It is 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


"7° GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















E INVITE all readers of the AMER- 

ICAN BEE JOORNAL who seek a col- 

lege for themselves or friends to inves- 
tigate 


MountUnionGollede 


Our motto in all departments is “Max- 
imum efficiency at minimum cost.” 


Our scholastic training is equal to the 


best, our reputation first-class. All ex- 
penses for a year, aside from the cloth- 
ing aad traveling, less than $200.00. Co- 
education, bealth conditions, moral and 
religious influence, superior. 

Send for catalog. 


MOUNT UNION COLLEGE, 
Alliance, Ohio. 





Prevent Honey Candying 


Sent free to all. 


HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 





BEE-BOooKs 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


144 & 146 Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 





Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook, of Pomona Col- 
lege, California. This book is not only in- 
structive and helpful as a guide in bee-keep- 
ing, but is interesting and thoroughly practi- 
eal and scientific. It contains a full delinea- 
tion of the anatomy and physiology of bees. 
544 pages. 295 illustrations. Bound in cloth. 
1902 edition—19th thousand. Price, $1.20. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised 
by Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture has 
been entirely re-written, and is fully illus- 
trated. It treats of everything relating to 
bees and bee-keeping. No apiarian library is 
complete without this standard work by Rev. 
Langstroth—the Father of American 
Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages, bound in 
cloth. Price, $1.25. 


ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.— 
A cyclopedia of 400 pages, describing every- 
thing pertaining to the care of the honey- 
bees. Contains 300 engravings. It was written 
especially for beginners. Bound in cloth. 
Price, $1.20. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practi- 
cally Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.-—A method 
by which the very best of queen-bees are 
reared in perfect accord with Nature’s way. 
Bound in cloth and illustrated. Price, $1.00; 
in leatherette binding, 60 cents. 


L. L. 


Bees and Honey, or Managemen: of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—lIt is nicely illustrated, contains 
160 pages, bound in cloth. Price, in cloth, 50 
cents; in paper, 30 cents. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods 
and Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The 
author of this work is a practical and enter- 
taining writer. You should read his book; 
90 pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Nee-Keeping for Beginners, by Dr. 
J. P. H. Brown, of Georgia.—A practical and 
condensed treatise on the honey-bee, giving 
the best modes of management in order to se- 
cure the most profit. 110 pages, bound in 
paper. Price, 50 cents. 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the 
author’s *‘ new system, or how to get the 
largest yields of comb or extracted honey.” 
80 pages, illustrated. Price, 25 cents. 


Bienen: Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman. 
—This is a German translation of the princi- 
pal portion of the book called “Bees and 
Honey.’’ 100-page pamphlet. Price, 25 cents. 


Apiary Register, by Thomas G. New- 
man.—Devotes two pages to acolony. Leather 
binding. Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00. 

Dr. Howard's Book on Foul-Brood. 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews 
the experiments of others. Price, 25 cents. 

Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping, by 
G. R. Pierce.—Result of 25 years’ experience. 
Price, 30 cents. 

Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin, 
Development and Cure, Price, 10 cents. 


DAIRYMEN ARE DELIGHTED 


to meet those who work for us. Cow keepers always 
have money. We start you in business. You make 
large profits. etl, work. We furnish capital. Send 
it 
PU 





10 cents for full line of samples and particulars. 


DRAPER PUBLISHING C0. Chicago, Ills. 





Please Mention Bee Journal 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 
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_ Curcaeo, Dec 8.—There is no special change 
in the honey market, prices remain as last 
quetes and the volume of sales are not large. 
he weather is such as usually prevails at this 
season of the year, and the cold may induce 
people to buy more freely. Best lots of faucy 
white comb honey brings léc per pound; No.1 
to choice, lfc: off grades, 2c to Sc less, and not 
much demand forthem. Extracted. 7@8c for 
white; amber, 6@7c; Southern, 5%@6c. Bees- 
wax, 30c. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


AvBany, N. Y., Nov. 22.—Honey market is 
still in strong position with ready demand for 
all receipts at pend rices. Fancy white comb, 
l6c; A No. 1, 15¢; -2 and mixed, 14%@15c; 
buckwheat, 14@14%c. Extracted, buckwheat 
scarce at 64%@7 oh ight grades more plenty at 
ic, Beeswax, We. H. R. Wrest. 


Boston, Oct. 20.—Our honey market remains 
firm, with good demand and fair stocks on 
hand. Honey is not coming forward as fast as 
usual, and the tendency of prices is steady. We 
quote our market as follows: Fancy white 1- 
eo sections in cartons, l6c; No. 1, 15c; No. 
very light supply, 14c; glass-front sections 
enerally one cent less than this. Extracted, 
ight amber, 8c; amber, 7c. 
Brakes, Scort & Les. 


Kansas City, Dec. 6.—We quote fancy white 
comb houey, per case 24 sections, $3.50; No. 
1 white, per case 24 sections, $3.40; No. 2 white 
and amber, per case of 24 sections, $325. Ex- 
tracted, white, per pound, 7c; amber, 6c. 
Beeswax, 27@30c. 

Our market has changed quotations of comb 
honey from pound to the case. 

Cc. C. CLemons & Co, 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 8.—The demand for honey, 
both extracted and comb, has eased off some- 
what the past few weeks, however the prices 
rule steady, as follows: Extracted, amber, in 
barrels, 6@7c; white clover, 8@9%c. Comb honey, 
fancy, 16@1lic; amber, 11@12c. Beeswax, 2@We, 

Tue Frep W. Mots Co. 


New York, Dec. 8.—Demand for comb honey 
not quite as brisk, owing, we presume, to the 
fact that prices have been ruling higher. Sup- 
ply, iowever, is moderate, and there is no other 
stock on the market. 

Prices remain unchanged; fancy white, 15c , 
with exceptionally fancy at l6éc; No. 1, 14c; No. 
2,12@13c; buckwheat and amber, 11@1ic. Ex- 
tracted, white. 7c; light amber, 64%@7c; dark, 
54%@6c. Beeswax in fair demand at 28@2%c. 

HILDRETH & SEGxHLEEN. 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 12.—The comb honey mar- 
ket is a little quiet, almost everybody is filled 
up. As there is hardly any new supply coming 
, in, there is no change in prices, namely: Fancy 
water-white, l6c; off grades less. The market 
for extracted white clover shows a slight ad- 
vance. Fancy white clover brings 84%@%c; al- 
falfa water-white, 64%@7%c; but amber, if any- 
thing, has weakened. I quote same, in barrels, 
54%@S%c. Beeswax, 27@28c. 

Cc. H. W. Weeer. 


San Francisco, Nov. 12,—White comb honey, 
10%@11 cents; amber, 9@10c; dark, 5@—c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 6@6%c; light amber, 44@5%c; 
amber, 34@4c. Beeswax, good to choice, light, 
26@27c; strictly fancy light, 2@—. 

White is reported scarce; light amber honey 
in fair supply. The bulk of California produced 
honey is sold for Eastern shipment in carload 
lots from producing point at bottom price. 
Small lots of choice houey that can be used in 
local trade bring more. Quotations here given 
are current prices to producer, f.o.b. shipping 
point, on Eastern basis for extracted and Cali- 
fornia basis for comb. 


‘Wanted marie, 
Wanted —Extracted HONEY 
Honey and Beeswax. Mail sample and state 


S rice, kind and quantity. 
R. A. BURNE 
Mail sample, and state 
John F. Gampbell, 53 River St.,Ghicago, lll. 
price delivered Cincinnati. (€, H. W. WEBER. 




















when writing advertisers. 


&CO.,199S. Water St., CHIcaco 
style of package and price 
2146-2148 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


Dec. 18, 1902. 








BEE-KEEPERS, 


Save Money by Buying 
Hives, Sections, Brood 
Frames, Extractors, 
Smokers, AND EVERYTHING 


ELSE YOU NEED, OF 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 


Jamestown, N. Y. 

a= Onr goods are guaranteed of supe- 
rior quality in every way. 

Send for our large illustrated catalog, 
and copy of 

THE AFMERICAN BEE-KEEPER, 

a monthly for all bee-keepers; 50c a year. 
(Now in 12th year. H. E. Hm, Editor.) 

=” W.M. GerrisH, E. Nottingham, 
N. H., carries a full line of our goods at 
catalog prices. Order of him and save 
freight. 





Please mention Bee Journai when writing, 


and you may have part of it if you work 
for us. Uncle Sam’s poultry product pays 
that sum. Send 10c for samples and partic 
ulars. We furnish capital to start you in 
business. Draper Publishing Co. ,Chicago, | ll. 











Tip-Top Glass Honey-Jars 


The picture shown 
herewith represents the 
best one-pound jar for 
honey that we know of. 
It is made of the clear- 
est flint glass, and when 
filled with honey, and a 
neat label attached, it 
makes as handsome a 
package as can be im- 
agined. Its glass top 
sets on a flat rubber 
ring, and is held in 
place by a flat steel 
spring across the top as 
shown in the picture. It 
is practically air-tight, 
thus permitting no leak, 
which is an important thing with honey- 
sellers. 

We can furnish these jars, f.o.b. Chicago, 
at these prices: One gross, $5.00; two gross, 
$4.7" a gross; five or more gross $4.50 per 
gros 

If. wtry them once you will likely use no 
other <ind of top or sealing arrangement for 
honey ars. 


™~ JZEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
ma & 146 Erie Street, . CHICAGO, ILI. 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.’’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


BEE-SUPPLIES:! 














= 
Ever thin used by bee-keepers. 
POUDE ONEY-JARS. Prompt 
an Bed Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER. 
Si2 MASS. AVE. IMOIAMAPOLIS. IND, 
BOY Deze, Girls, old and young alik 
money working for us 
w r * forath capital to start you in busi- 


ness. Send us 10c stamps or silver for full instructions and a line of 
“wmples to work with. DRAPER PUBLISHING CO.,Chicago, lil, 








WE WANT WORKERS 








Given Absolutely Freé 















2oth 2oth 


7 Dadant’s Foundation 3: 


We guarantee Satisfaction. Pig Renae ee Bea. 
No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 
Why does it sell so well ? Bec", it bas ee ee a 


faction than any other.- years 
there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 








Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Suppli 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 





OF ALL 
KINDS *#### HHH 








Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 





BEESW AX wanted 
at all times..... 


DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co.., Ill. 





The Holidays Are Almost Here, 
And you are doubtless undecided as to what to get your 


friends for Christmas. 


Why not get....... 


The “Post” 
Fountain 
Pen—= 


The very best in the market ; regular price, $3.00, and not obtainable under this 
price anywhere. The Six Cardinal points Peculiar to the ‘‘ Post”: 


Self-Filling, Self-Cleaning, Simplicity, Durability, 
Reliability, | io Leaking. 


For two new subscriptions to Gleanings 
and your own renewal with $3.00; or for 
a be a and your own re- 

h $2.50; or your own subscrip- 
tion will be advadced 2 years, and the Pen tusuiched ie $2.50, 








In each case all arrears, if any, must be paid in addition, the above offers be- 
ing for subscriptions fully in advance only. We believe we can say truthfully, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that no fountain pen ever put upon the market ever re- 
ceived in so short a time so many unsolicited testimonials from such distinguished 
men as the POST. The above drawing shows its construction. To fill the POST, all 
you have to do is to dip the nib into the ink-bottle, draw out the plunger, and the 
pen is ready for use. Compare this with unscrewing the ordinary style, and refill- 
ing with a glass filler that you can not always find when wanted. The self-cleaning 
feature of the Post, as illustrated, will also commend itself. With most pens spe- 
cially prepared ink must be used or they are soon of no use, because they become so 
gummed up and it is well nigh impossible to clean them. With the POST you 
simply dip the nib in water, draw the plunger back and forth like a syringe or squirt- 
gun, and in less than five seconds it is clean and free fora perfect flow of any ink 
that may be handy. We will send, on request, afew of the many testimonials from 
noted men in various callings who have written merited words of praise for this 
most valuable invention. We can not offer the pen for sale for less than $3.00: but 
by special arrangement we are enabled to offer it free as a premium with Gleanings 
in any of the following combinations: All arrears, if any, must first be paid at $1.00 
a year. Then for $3.00 we will send Gleanings for one year, to two new names; for 
one yer to yourself, and send you the pen free. For $2.50 we willsend you the 
pen and Gleanings for one year, and to one new subscriber a year; for $2.50 we will 
send the pen and Gleanings for two years. If you have ever been disappointed with a 
fountain pen we assure you that you will not be with this one. 


THE A. 1, ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 
5. GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 144 & 146 Erie Street, 


CHICAGO ILL., 
are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO. Send to 
them for their free Catalog. 






























